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CONSCIENCE AND THE "CONSCIENTIOUS 

OBJECTOR" 



BY SIDNEY WEBB 



The British Government, which never troubles about how 
to climb the fence until it comes to it, is just now struggling 
with the Conscientious Objectors to Compulsory Military 
Service, of whom there are, at this moment, nearly a thous- 
and in gaol. The problem is one which the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments have had to grapple with, and 
one which may presently face the Government of the United 
States. It may therefore be of interest to examine what 
conscience is, and how we ought to regard it. 

Now this is emphatically one of those questions in which 
we must begin by a definition of terms. We must, to begin 
with, distinguish sharply between conscience, the inward 
monitor, the intuitive moral judgment, the instantaneous 
appreciation of Tightness or wrongness; and conscientious 
action, or integrity, the doing of what we decide, on what- 
ever grounds, to be right. 

Let us consider first conscience itself, the flash of the 
mind by which, independently of any ratiocination or argu- 
ment, we recognize, as we say, whether anything is right or 
wrong. 

One of the most attractive descriptions of conscience — 
attractive because of the absence of self-consciousness — is 
the Journal of John Woolman the American Quaker of the 
eighteenth century, which has so frequently been reprinted. 
John Woolman was a tailor who began to get rich, but he 
says he felt a " stop in his mind," which made him give up 
his shop and return to work at the board. For the rest of 
his life with an exquisite simplicity he kept on having a 
" stop in his mind " about one thing after another, about 
the then respectable practice of negro slavery, about all 
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kinds of personal luxury, against the use of silver vessels, 
against any but the common share of private property or a 
mere subsistence income, finally even against all dyes or arti- 
ficial coloring in clothes, insisting on the use of natural 
colors exclusively, so that " people might come into clean- 
ness of spirit, cleanness of person and cleanness about their 
houses and garments." 

Now what is this Stop in the Mind? - 1 find in myself, as 
John Woolman did, an immediate weighing up of things; 
strongest about my own acts and thoughts, but also evoked 
by those of others; a decisive estimation of them as either 
right or wrong — in short, a moral judgment. When ap- 
plied to my own thoughts or actions, as is generally the case, 
I find that the flashes of moral judgment that I call my con- 
science are accompanied by feelings of a pleasurable or a 
painful kind. When the estimation is that of right, I find 
the sensation pleasant. Alas, such is my human nature, at 
any rate, that I am most aware of my conscience as a moni- 
tor or a critic. I do not propose to trouble you with any con- 
fessions. But speaking from my own experience, conscience 
seems much more frequently, on weighing me up in the bal- 
ance, to find me wanting. Perfection is not attained. I am 
more often and more poignantly aware of a bad conscience 
than of a good conscience. The feeling is uncomfortable. I 
gather that I am not alone in this, because Conscience is 
often identified with a sense of sin. For this, I suspect, there 
is a psychological explanation. Perhaps the reason why we 
so generally identify Conscience with a bad conscience or a 
sense of sin is that when we have a good conscience there 
is generally no conflict, and therefore no mental disturbance 
— we have inward peace, and even a diffused sense of joy, 
but there is no upset — whereas a bad conscience means an 
internal battle or struggle or upheaval, which cannot fail to 
make a deeper mark on our self -consciousness, which is very 
often made manifest to other people in the form of bad tem- 
per or acrimony. This leads me to the remark that although 
I can know directly only my own mind — and that very imper- 
fectly — I can infer from people's statements and actions that 
they have self-consciousness of much the same kind as my 
own : in short, that conscience is as common to all men as is 
thought; though, as minds differ enormously one from an- 
other in their development, so consciences may presumably 
also differ — we have much reason to think that they do — in 
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the range of their activity, in intensity, and in the persist- 
ence of their importunity. Moreover, and this is of some sig- 
nificance, there are exactly the same grounds for attributing 
Conscience to some species of animals as there are for at- 
tributing them to other human beings than oneself. Dogs 
certainly have moral judgments and a consciousness of sin. 
So apparently do horses. 

Yet another attribute is that, according to the same evi- 
dence, Consciences differ very greatly, not only in their 
range, intensity and persistence, but also in their judgments. 
Not only are different things deemed right in different cen- 
turies, but also in different countries in the same century, 
and — what is most disconcerting of all — by different people 
in the same country, in the same city and even in the same* 
family. We note differences in the scope and content of Con- 
science according to the degree of education, the state of 
health, the social class, the vocation, and, perhaps, even the 
sex. 

So far for the mere description of Conscience — so to 
speak its Natural History. But we are nowadays not con- 
tent with any such mere description. We go on to enquire of 
conscience as of every other phenomenon, what is its expla- 
nation, its causation, its origin. In this age of ratiocination 
we demand, so to speak, an Analytic Chemistry of Con- 
science, before we are satisfield to decide how we shall re- 
gard its judgments. Now upon the origin and cause of con- 
science I distinguish four hypotheses, each of them widely 
held — which I call respectively, the Religious, the Rational- 
ist, the Mystic and the Sociological. 

To the sincerely religious person Conscience is the direct 
message of God to the individual — not in the earthquake or 
the thunder — not even in argument or in ratiocination — but 
in the still small voice is the divine instruction to be found : 
and when it is found its authority is supreme. It is above 
conventional morality, above the law of the State : even, as 
Cardinal Newman asserted, with a good deal of support 
from Catholic theology, above the precepts of the Church or 
the decisions of the Pope himself. 

I do not want to criticise this view. I would, however, 
point out that it carries conviction only to those who are al- 
ready convinced : whilst to those who are not, it comes with 
no authority at all. It is, to say the least, suspicious that the 
Divine Authority that is today claimed for Conscience was 
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yesterday claimed also for dreams ; and even for that mod- 
ern evidence of insanity — the hearing of voices. Moreover, 
this hypothesis fails, in practice, to solve any problem, be- 
cause if your Conscience is a message from God, so is mine ; 
and when they do not agree, how are we to decide! We see, 
in fact, that the theologians have found it necessary to in- 
vest the voice of God theory of Conscience with a great and 
bewildering elaboration. We learn from them that what 
seems to be Conscience may be a mere manifestation of 
ignorance, self-conceit and self-will; we find praises of a 
humble conscience; we are warned of the need for an in- 
structed conscience. The phrase " an instructed con- 
science," by the way, is open to a dangerous misinterpreta- 
tion. Conscience, say the theologians, cannot decide rightly 
in ignorance or misconstruction of the facts. Now if we re- 
sort to some other source for what we call the facts, and so 
instruct our conscience, the process comes uncomfortably 
near that of tampering with the Judge. I am afraid that 
the magnificent glow and certainty of Mr. Gladstone's exu- 
berant Conscience was due to this process of instruction. 

The Rationalist view of Conscience seems to be that it is 
an attempt on the part of the individual, in the light of rea- 
son, to judge his own life according to some accepted axiom 
: — e.g. " the Golden Rule "; or " the greatest good of the 
greatest number "; or " act always in such a way as you 
would wish to have universally followed." Such a con- 
science is clearly within the realm of argument and discus- 
sion. We bring a disputed point before the bar of Reason, 
and Reason, not Conscience, may produce strange stops in 
the mind. When, in defiance of social law and custom, it 
leads to experiments on higher planes of conduct, this con- 
ception of Conscience corresponds to what I understand to 
be the meaning of Conscience to the modern mystic, viz. that 
it is the outcome of the life-force initiating, independently of 
ratiocination, moral judgments of supreme validity, from 
which arise, through the spiritual genius of individuals, new 
social organization of the greatest value to the race. 

On what I call the sociological view, Conscience is the un- 
conscious reflection in the mind of the individual of the cus- 
toms and laws and conventions of the race. Three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, before we thought much about here- 
dity or knew much about evolution, Alex. Bain could say 
without hesitation that Conscience was merely the reflection 
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of the customs and laws and conventions of the commu- 
nity — from which it followed that the individual Conscience 
could not practically be in conflict with the Law of the Land. 
If it was, it was merely a diseased conscience, and might be 
disregarded. But we believe now that, not merely the laws 
of today, but the laws of all the past ages, not only the 
conventions here and now, but the lessons of the tribe from 
which we have sprung, have left their impress on our minds. 
The judgments of Conscience, on this view, represent a com- 
pendium of the experiences of the race — an extremely gen- 
eralized and abbreviated summary of many diverse experi- 
ences, but one which, however imperfect, we may assume to 
have been useful to the race in the struggle for existence 
and therefore to have, on the whole, made for correspond- 
ence between the individual and the environment. 

Putting it in another way, Conscience on this hypothesis 
may be ascribed to the Herd Instinct in Man. It is the out- 
come of that gregariousness which is as original and as in- 
variable a characteristic of man as his erect stature. That 
which has served the needs of the Herd becomes enshrined 
in the minds of all its members — inspires in them intuitive 
moral judgment, in highly generalized form, slightly vary- 
ing with the different experiences of each line of descent, and 
even each individual, and thus produces today the Individual 
Conscience. In a remarkable book of distinct originality, 
lately published, The Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War, 
by W. Trotter, this sociological explanation of Conscience is 
developed with great power. 

Now the drawback to this sociological explanation of Con- 
science is that it fails, as it seems to me, to explain what I 
call the emergence of Moral Genius. A conscience derived 
exclusively from the herd instinct would seem to be a very 
conservative Conscience, not to say an atavistic or reac- 
tionary Conscience, incapable of progress. I do not think we 
can deny that there is a good deal of conservatism in Con- 
science. " Here's a stranger — heave a brick at him," is what 
we are all apt to say to any moral idea to which We are unac- 
customed. But we have got to explain how it is that the com- 
mon Conscience is also progressive — how it is that the com- 
mon Conscience condemns today as wrong what the common 
Conscience in past ages approved as right. This is where the 
mystic explanation of Conscience — or perhaps the rational- 
istic explanation of conscience — comes in. Some individual 
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whose Conscience differed in its judgments from those of 
his contemporaries must have begun for the first time to feel 
a stop in his mind with regard to something which they re- 
garded as unobjectionable or even as laudable — such as can- 
nibalism, human sacrifices, the putting to death of the use- 
less aged, infanticide, gladiatorial contests, chattel slavery, 
duelling, cruelty to warm blooded animals or what not. 
This raising of the level of the common Conscience is 
the service to humanity of those whom we revere as moral 
geniuses. The process usually takes a long time, perhaps 
centuries. Probably in all cases the first half-dozen of such 
moral geniuses at each advance get stoned as cranks or exe- 
cuted as criminals. Jesus of Nazareth was not the only 
Christ who has been crucified, and whose new moral judg- 
ments have risen again from his death, and spread through- 
out the world. Unfortunately there seems no way in which 
the average sensual man can be sure of recognizing the emer- 
gent moral genius when he meets him. Or rather, perhaps 
the moral genius exists very rarely, or not at all, as a com- 
plete person. The light of the new moral judgments that is 
about to be born breaks through in chinks in the crusted 
minds of a whole generation. "What history seems to point 
to is the appearance in men's minds of faint glimmerings of 
new light. "We may all have these glimmerings and in some 
they may amount to flashes. By and bye, after more or less 
delay (and probably a lot of martyrdoms of various 
degree), what were scattered glimmerings in individuals, 
and occasionally flashes, become a faint general glow in most 
people's minds, and Conscience is new born. It is interest- 
ing to speculate with regard to what subjects we are today 
in the early stages of such a rebirth, and how prolonged will 
be the labor in each case before we all feel a stop in the mind 
— not only about war — but also about living unproductively 
on rent and interest (that is to say, consuming that which 
one has not produced) ; absorbing to oneself more even of 
what one has helped to produce than can be allotted to others, 
instead of " choosing equality "; desiring to exercise power 
otherwise than as a form of service ; the whole conception of 
revenge and punishment; omitting to revolt against ugli- 
ness as if it were really what we now call sin ; and even that 
almost universal form of lying which is more accurately dis- 
tinguished as indifference to the discovery of truth. 

However, I have said sufficient about Conscience, which 
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is one of those things, like wealth and beauty, about which 
we all feel we know enough for practical purposes. I come 
now to Conscientious Action — that is to say, to what I prefer 
to call Integrity, the resolute execution by each individual in 
his own conduct of that which he believes to be right. I beg 
you to notice that this Conscientious Action is not the same 
thing as the intuitive moral judgment that we call Con- 
science. I do not find in myself, nor do I see in others, any 
evidence that Conscience — that is to say the intuitive flash of 
appreciation of rightness or wrongness — is by any means the 
only source of the judgments that guide the action that com- 
mends itself as right. Of course, I don't myself always do 
right. I find I am continually being impelled by impulses, 
which may be instincts or appetites, or for that matter voices 
of the Devil, to actions which do not commend themselves to 
me as right. I don't always yield to these influences. In 
fact, I flatter myself, as we all of us do, that I very often do 
right. But I cannot discover that all those of my actions that 
commend themselves to me as right derive their inspiration 
from anything that I can call Conscience. "When I observe 
the rule of the road in walking or driving, as I habitually 
do, often resisting an impulse to go in the opposite direc- 
tion, I don't regard my keeping to the right or to the left, 
in one country or the other, as inspired by Conscience. Gen- 
erally speaking, we accept the Law of the Land as sufficient 
warrant for our obedience ; or it may be the authority of our 
particular Church ; or it may be the outcome of our reason- 
ing faculty, as when an engineer after prolonged calculation 
decides what is the right arrangement of stresses and strains 
for the railway bridge that he has to build. No doubt in each 
case there is an intuitive moral judgment, a dictate of Con- 
science, that we should do that which on other grounds we 
have already decided to be right; but this is not the same 
thing as the intuitive moral judgment as to what is right — 
which is what I call Conscience. Thus, the man of integrity, 
which is what we mean by the conscientious man, may be 
relied on to do what he thinks to be right ; but the particular 
course of action that he will decide to be right will, in many 
cases, be merely that which the law commands, and merely 
because the law commands it ; sometimes his course of action 
will be that which his Church or the public opinion of his 
particular social class, or of -his vocation, or that of his fam- 
ily prescribes ; and really for no other reason (whether he 
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recognizes this fact or not) than that it is " the thing " to 
do; sometimes again, it will be the outcome of deliberate 
calculation or ratiocination ; it may be prolonged and scienti- 
fically verified according to the facts within his knowledge 
and the principles by which he guides his life. Finally, I 
think in a relatively small minority of cases in each man's 
normal life — it will sometimes be none of these things but the 
dictate of that intuitive normal judgment, that stop in the 
mind, that convincing flash of moral insight that we call Con- 
science. 

Now the man of integrity sometimes finds himself decid- 
ing on a course of action contrary to that desired or ap- 
proved or taken by his family or his neighbors, or the part- 
ners with whom he finds himself associated in a common en- 
terprise. It may be merely that he wants to obey the law be- 
cause it is the law, whereas other people of equal integrity 
take a different view of the law. It may be that his knowl- 
edge of facts, or his powers of ratiocination, or the princi- 
ples on which he guides his life, lead him to the belief that 
a certain course is right, whereas other people, of equal in- 
tegrity, but deciding on other evidence, or in accordance 
with other principles, consider some other course to be right. 
In both these cases we may have two equally conscientious 
persons coming to diametrically opposite conclusions, and 
perhaps therefore contending against each other, each being 
conscientiously persuaded that he is in the right. 

What is interesting to us today is the case in which the 
man of integrity feels that his right course is one that brings 
him in conflict with the law of the land, or the opinions and 
desires of the mass of his fellow countrymen. We have come 
so thoroughly to believe in the expediency of private judg- 
ment that no Government, and practically no Church, 
troubles to interfere with any man's belief, if he keeps it to 
himself ; and there has come also to be an enormous increase 
of tolerance even as regards the expression of heretical be- 
liefs. But the Government — that Grand Committee to whom 
we have perforce committed the conduct of the collective 
activities of the nation — makes certain demands upon the 
individual citizen, sometimes in the way of contributing 
taxes, and sometimes in the form of personal service, with 
which demands the individual citizen now and then thinks it 
positively wrong actively to comply. He thereupon sets up 
his own private judgment against that of the community, 
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and conscientiously objects to that which the majority of his 
fellow men equally conscientiously require. 

I want you to note again that the decision of the Con- 
scientious Objector as to the wrongness of the action may 
not always be inspired by that intuitive flash of moral judg- 
ment that I have called Conscience. It may not be a stop 
in the mind. We say to this objector that, although he may 
quite conscientiously hold those opinions, which may pos- 
sibly one day be found to be accurate, we cannot recognize 
that they warrant him in an objection of conscience to the 
action required of the individual citizen. The individual 
citizen has committed the conduct of the nation's collective 
affairs to the Government, and whether the Government acts 
as he thinks wisely or as he thinks unwisely, his obligation 
and duty as a citizen is, so far as action is concerned, to ac- 
quiesce in their judgment at any rate until the next Election 
Day comes round, even if he " lets off steam " by public criti- 
cism. His dissentient private judgment in such a. case is 
one of ratiocination and argument in which he may quite pos- 
sibly prove to be right, but it is not a case of that flash of in- 
tuitive moral judgment that is correctly termed Conscience. 

We have, therefore, still to deal with the real Conscien- 
tious Objector — the man whose decision rests not on any 
rival authority, or on ratiocination and argument upon facts, 
but is the dictate of an intuitive moral judgment, a flash of 
convincing moral insight. When such a man presents him- 
self and says he has a stop in his mind, the question arises, 
what is the community, and the administrator to whom the 
community gives the conduct of its affairs, to do about it? 

Now there is one easy way out of the dilemma that must 
occur to all of us. It was the course advised by Dogberry to 
the watchman when the man whom he challenged to stand, 
simply refused to stand. We may let him go. I believe that 
among certain tribes of Mexican Indians, as among other 
primitive communities, a lunatic — that is to say a man who 
acts in ways that the tribe cannot comprehend, flagrantly op- 
posed to all that they think normal and rational, and appar- 
ently without the same basis of ratiocination that guides 
their own conduct — is regarded as inspired by the Great 
Spirit, and is left unmolested to indulge in such strange 
antics as he pleases. Let no one speak disrespectfully of our 
Conscientious Objectors. But it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the claim occasionally made on their behalf, that 
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they should be left free to do or not to do exactly what their 
several consciences dictate — because these dictates may be 
the special messages of God, or the mystic inspirations of a 
morality superior in authority to that of the mass of the 
community — bears a very close resemblance to primitive 
man's bewildered adoration of the lunatic. How are we, in 
practice, to distinguish between one Conscience and another? 

And there is another difficulty, which we must not refuse 
to face. To put it quite frankly, it is even more easy to pre- 
tend to a conscientious objection than it is to pretend to 
sciatica. It is unnecessary to enlarge on this very awkward 
fact. It is clear that, on more than one ground, no one can 
complain of the reality of his conscientious objection being 
tested, and its exact nature ascertained. Here the British 
Government and the House of Commons completely broke 
down. Naturally the War Office was at sea in the matter. 
We are not told whether the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
asked for advice, but the Protestant Churches have for cen- 
turies so completely neglected the pathology of Conscience 
and indeed, all mental hygiene, that it is doubtful whether 
even the Anglican Bench of Bishops could have helped in the 
dilemma. They were not, in fact, consulted. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which has uninterruptedly 
accumulated experience in what may be called the pathology 
of Conscience, knows much more about it. The Conscience 
of the sincere believer is, we are told, a humble conscience, 
free from intellectual pride, aware that some issues are too 
complicated for any simple solution. You can't immediately 
decide what is the length of a crooked stick by looking at it ; 
or even by measuring it with your umbrella. The path of a 
Government is often more crooked than that of the most 
crooked stick. Moreover, the moral validity of the dictates 
of Conscience depends on its being in the best sense an in- 
structed conscience, aware of the facts at issue. Is the ob- 
jector sure that the limited range of facts present to his con- 
sciousness, on which his Conscience is intuitively pronounc- 
ing a moral judgment, comprise all the facts necessary for 
his decision, and that his impression of them corresponds 
sufficiently accurately with their objective reality? The Cath- 
olic Church, whilst admitting the supreme authority of Con- 
science, reminds the objector of the necessity not only of a 
wholesome humility in face of all the complications of the 
issues, but also of an adequate knowledge of the circum- 
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stances of the case to which he is with so much presumption 
applying his private judgment. "Would it not be well, the 
experienced Church warns him, not immediately to assume 
that tin stop in your mind is the authoritative verdict of a 
divinely inspired Conscience, but humbly to reflect, with 
prayer and fasting, whether it may not be, unconsciously to 
yourself, the outcome of some natural reluctance to aban- 
don the course of action to which you are prone, it may be 
even some natural shrinking from the sacrifice that is de- 
manded, obscured by a measure of that self-conceit from 
which no human heart is exempt. There is, too, such a thing 
as self-will, an obstinate resistance to a command, merely 
because it is a command ; and this may enter into what seems 
to be conscience. Thus, though the Catholic Church gives 
great weight to a conscientious objection to the perform- 
ance of a public duty, it does not demur to such an objection 
being closely scrutinized and tested. 

There is a rough and ready test which the man of the 
world applies, and to which, for reasons not those of the man 
of the world, I am disposed to give a certain validity, al- 
though it cannot be claimed as conclusive. Is the course of 
action dictated by Conscience in any way more pleasurable 
or more advantageous to the Objector than that to which he 
conscientiously objects ? I am not now endorsing the course 
and stupid abuse of the Conscientious Objectors as mere 
shirkers and cowards. But unless we are to adopt the un- 
critical attitude of primitive man in adoring as divinely in- 
spired the vagaries of the lunatic, our principal reason for 
respecting an individual Conscience which differs in its judg- 
ments from the Consciences of the rest of the community, 
is the " larger expediency " of always leaving open the door 
to the emergence of moral genius, by the influence of which 
the common conscience of humanity will gradually be raised 
to new heights. Thus, on this view, we may fairly ask the 
Conscientious Objector, if not to transcend the highest flights 
of the existing world-morality, at least not to sink below its 
normal level. It is clear that he is not warranted by his 
Conscience in claiming the privilege of a " soft option." 
The man who is really moral will certainly, in the two thou- 
sand years old phrase of Menander, "choose equality" 
with his fellow-citizens, even more when it is a question of 
equality of sacrifice than when it is one of equality of re- 
ward; and it is surely a very halting Conscience which die- 
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tates abstention from fighting in the trenches, and does not 
inspire the rendering of something like an equal sacrifice of 
personal comfort in the service of the community. How- 
ever much we may think our country to have erred and 
blundered, it needs our help, and we owe it a debt. 

There is, accordingly, to say the least of it, some sense 
in the idea of alternative service — even in the idea of a spe- 
cial Non-Combatant Corps — however clumsily the idea may 
have been applied by the British War Office. There should, 
of course, be no question of using the alternative as punish- 
ment. The really conscientious Conscientious Objector will, 
we may assume, ask for the alternative, as his way of 
" choosing equality." And though it is scarcely possible to 
imagine any useful alternative which is so horrible as what 
Mr. Masefield has so brilliantly described in Gallipoli, or 
even of a winter in the trenches of the Somme, we can gladly 
accept such sacrifice as the really Conscientious Objector 
will be ready to make, as his special contribution to the 
service of his country. The matter is of more than momen- 
tary importance, because, although this war will pass away, 
and the British Military Service Acts will be repealed, 
neither England nor America will probably escape (for the 
sake of an effective " preparedness " of national defense) 
some form of universal compulsory training in the use of 
arms ; and to this there will always be a certain number of 
Conscientious Objectors, with whom we shall have to deal. 
Some members of the Society of Friends realised this aspect 
of the question a few years ago ; and just as William James 
was proposing to the world a " Moral Equivalent of War," 
so they proposed to their fellow-Quakers a " Moral Equiv- 
alent of Compulsory Military Service " — an equal stint of 
useful work for the community, under conditions as onerous 
and uncomfortable as those of service in the ranks of a 
conscript army. Now, there will be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing for some form of alternative service, of marked utility 
to the community, that would require a personal sacrifice 
equal to that of Compulsory Military Training in peace time. 
I can imagine quite good and useful results from a year's 
service as a coalhewer by the Conscientious Objector in the 
Government Coal Mines set apart for that purpose. 

Finally, I come to the Conscientious Objector who delib- 
erately takes up the position of the anarchist; and refuses 
to obey the command of the State, even where what is com- 
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manded is not in itself open to conscientious objection, 
merely because it is a command. I do not see how, in prin- 
ciple, we can allow this claim at all. But I shall recur in my 
conclusions, to what is substantially much the same case as 
that of the anarchist. 

It is worth while at this point considering how the prin- 
ciples that I have been suggesting can be applied to the vari- 
ous groups of Conscientious Objectors in the history of the 
last three centuries. The leading ease is of course that of 
the Society of Friends who have, by their steadfastness, by 
the purity of their lives, and — may I say — also by the re- 
markable self-discipline which they have taught themselves 
to apply to their own consciences, won for themselves the 
respectful admiration of all the world. There is much that 
is instructive to the Conscientious Objector in what I may 
call the evolution of conscientious objection among the 
Friends, from the time when George Fox felt called upon 
actively to object to other people worshiping God in any 
building with a steeple, and some of his contemporaries 
occasionally felt a stop in their minds about wearing any 
clothes at all — through the time when they merely refused 
to proffer the taxes levied for purposes of which they dis* 
approved and let the State distrain — down to their ex- 
tremely influential habit of " taking counsel together" in 
all difficulties, with its resulting frequent acquiescence of 
the individual in " the sense of the meeting." The Society 
of Friends has shown a high degree of practical wisdom- 
more than I fancy it is willing publicly to admit — in the way 
in which it now deals with the Conscientious Objectors in its 
own bosom; full of reverence for the possible emergent 
moral genius, and yet full of practical common sense in its 
encouragement of humility. For my part I should always 
advise the Government to call upon the Society itself to work 
out a scheme of its own for dealing with those of its members 
who threatened to be Conscientious Objectors to any Gov- 
ernment requirement. I should feel quite sure that the 
scheme would be a shrewd one, likely to meet all the necessi- 
ties of the case ; and, once the point had been mentioned to 
the leaders, I should rely confidently on the community get- 
ting quite a good equivalent both of service and of sacrifice. 
It is open to consideration whether some other denomina- 
tions or communities or societies fostering Conscientious Ob- 
jectors might not usefully be dealt with in the same way. 
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But there are other eases. Have we, for instance, any 
right to enforce by law, medical attendance and treatment on 
the " peculiar people," with whom it is a matter of Con- 
science to abstain from such carnal aid. I do not know how 
far the sincere devotees of " Christian Science " take up 
the same position. This case is, however, not one of serious 
practical difficulty. The claim of Conscience can be admitted 
only in respect of the treatment of oneself. We simply re- 
fuse to listen to the thug, in the India of the last century, 
whose Conscience bade him commit an endless succession of 
coldblooded murders. We equally lay it down that a parent 
who wilfully deprives his or her child of medical attendance, 
runs the risk of punishment for the crime of cruelty, or in 
case of the child's death, for that of manslaughter. But we 
do not insist by law on the adult person taking medicine, or 
submitting to a surgical operation if he has a stop in his 
mind about it. He may die if he likes. In the United King- 
dom, we do not even, by the criminal law, compel a man to 
get physic for his wife if his Conscience — not hers — forbids 
it! 

We have gone a step further with regard to vaccination, 
in which we not only allow a man and his wife to refuse to be 
vaccinated if their consciences so dictate. They may, if they 
like, in the United Kingdom, endanger all their neighbors 
by remaining susceptible to smallpox. But they are per- 
mitted also to refuse to allow their infant children to be 
vaccinated. Personally, I do not see how this exercise of 
judgment can be regarded as within the scope of Conscience 
as I have defined it ; and if we all believed in the efficacy of 
vaccination as implicitly as most of the doctors, I think the 
law would be altered. The fact is that we believe less and 
less. 

Equally outside the scope of Conscience to my mind, 
though not for that reason any the less worthy of respect, 
are the refusals of conquered peoples to recognize the au- 
thority of their conquerors; the threatened resistance of 
Protestant Ulster to a Home Rule Parliament; the objection 
of particular householders in Victorian England to pay the 
ancient parish revenue that was unluckily termed the Church 
Rate (when it was really the Democratic parish rate) on the 
ground that certain expenses for religious services had come 
to be paid from it; the " passive resistance " offered in 
England between 1903 and 1906 to the payment of that part 
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of the Poor Rate or General District Rate that was supposed 
to meet the expenses of the religious instruction given in 
the Non-Provided Schools ; the refusal of some of the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage in the United Kingdom to pay- 
taxes because women (like 40 per cent of men) have no vote 
for Parliament. All these acts and resistances were mani- 
festly the outcome of ratiocination and argument. They 
may have been right — certainly those who acted in these 
ways were convinced of their Tightness. But in my views 
these decisions can no more be ascribed to the intuitive 
moral judgment, the flash of moral insight, than any other 
action that commends itself to the individual as right. To 
describe acts and resistances of this kind as the dictates of 
Conscience is, in my judgment, to misuse the term. 

The case of the Conscientious Objector who refuses to 
take part in war stands, to my mind, on a different footing. 
That there exists in many minds an intuitive moral judg- 
ment against deliberately killing men, I can have no doubt. 
I am inclined to think that Conscience on this point is pretty 
common. After all, it is now a long time since the emer- 
gence of that moral genius who taught a religion of love; 
and in spite of all the ingenious perversions of this teaching, 
some of it has got embedded in the Caucasian mind. But 
most of us argue successfully with our Consciences on the 
point, and believe that there is such a thing as a moral right 
of self-defense, and a righteous war. The National Con- 
science, with the support of the authoritative exponents of 
Christianity, very effectively, in most of us, instructs the 
individual Conscience. "Whether those who refuse to be 
thus instructed, and who persist in accepting as supreme in 
this matter the dictates of their own intuitive judgment, are 
wiser or more moral than the plain man, I do not feel able 
to decide. I gather that the Anglican Church, like most of 
the Protestant Churches, hesitates to pronounce on the point. 
The Roman Catholic Church, which is more candid, refuses 
explicitly to condemn war as war; thoroughly upholds the 
right and duty of a nation to defend itself by force of arms ; 
says " it cannot lawfully turn the other cheek to the unjust 
aggressor;" it has both as much right and as much duty to 
raise armies as to maintain a police force and Courts of 
Justice; it may as justly call on men to be soldiers as to 
fulfil any other legal obligation; and the individual is no 
more entitled to refuse Compulsory Military Service than 
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lie is to refuse to obey any other properly enacted law of 
the land. 

Well, there are some people who decline to accept the 
authoritative teaching on this point of the organized Church 
of Christ ; and who insist on their own interpretation of the 
religion of love. They are immune to argument — in fact, 
they generally get the better of their opponents in logic. 
They have on the face of it a strong case. War is clearly 
horrid — not in the least what we associate with Jesus of 
Nazareth, or even with Herbert Spencer. They can quote 
against the Church its own insistence that its ordained min- 
isters shall not themselves be constrained to fight ; if fighting 
is wrong for the deacon and the priest, how can it be argued 
that it is right for the humble member of the Church whose 
Conscience rejects it? Moreover, the Conscientious Objec- 
tors to Compulsory Military Service have on their side in 
the United Kingdom even more than in the United States a 
long course of " established expectation " — they have been 
brought up to believe fighting to be wrong, at any rate in 
those who feel it to be wrong, and the State has endorsed 
that view not only tacitly, but by its past exemptions from 
service of Quakers and Ministers of Religion. The argument 
of " established expectation " is a strong one. I remember 
that Mr. Balfour justified the threatened resistance of Prot- 
estant Ulster to the putting in force of the Home Rule Act 
by distinguishing between the law as it has existed up to 
now, which he said it was a positive duty to obey, and a law 
introducing new obligations and duties, which he declared 
that any one who conscientiously objected to it was fully 
entitled to resist to the death. Certainly the Military Serv- 
ice Acts of 1915 were, in Great Britain, of all laws the most 
innovating, and accordingly on Mr. Balfour's own showing 
only three years ago, laws which we were as individuals fully 
entitled to resist. 

On the other hand, Mr. Balfour's argument, as we must 
admit, was demonstrably a very bad one ; and was plainly 
one adopted by him as a politician in a desperate intellectual 
difficulty. I do not myself see how we can deny to the State, 
acting through its constitutionally formed Government — 
still less to the Democratic State ascertaining the General 
Will by the machinery of popular elections — the right to put 
any duty whatsoever on the individual citizens, irrespective 
of their personal opinions, or of their individual Consciences. 
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If the State has the right forcibly to prevent aggression at 
home, and to maintain Criminal Courts and executioners as 
well as a police f orce — armed when necessary with rifles and 
revolvers, bringing into play field artillery and asphyxiating 
gas as at Sidney Street and Fort Chabrol, it must be ad- 
mitted to have at least an equal right forcibly to suppress 
piracy on the high seas, and to resist aggression by the 
armed forces of any other State. Nor can we logically main- 
tain a right in the individual citizen — who is born into the 
State, nurtured by the State, protected for the State, cared 
for by the State in sickness, even fed by the State — to turn 
round on the State whenever the State does anything, or 
commands anything, of which he disapproves. Is this ab- 
stract right of the State to put a new duty on the citizen quite 
absolute? In extreme necessity I think we cannot but an- 
swer in the' affirmative. If we are on a leaking ship, and the 
captain in authority declares that only by the most strenuous 
labors at the pumps, of every person on board, can the com- 
pany be saved, I should not myself have any patience with 
a man who announced that he felt a stop in his mind about 
taking his turn at the pumps — I could not logically refuse to 
apply all the violence and inflict all the pain necessary to 
coerce the will of that very inconvenient Conscientious 
Objector. 

Speaking practically, however, it seems to me that the 
abstract right of the State to put upon its citizens new and 
additional personal obligations to which any of them stren- 
uously object, whether on conscientious or other grounds, 
may equitably be limited by the requirement of giving such 
reasonable notice as the case may allow, so as to give Objec- 
tors time to rearrange their lives ; and secondly by the con- 
cession of permission, and effective opportunity, for Objec- 
tors to abjure the State and go permanently into exile — 
perhaps even at the expense of whatever pecuniary penalty 
they can afford, by way of repayment in cash for the benefits 
they have hitherto derived from the State. 1 am not sure 
that we shall not come, in really Democratic States, to a 
formal induction into citizenship=^say On] arriving at 21 — a 
sort of secular Confirmation Service involving a direct and 
conscious personal acceptance of the obligations of citizen- 
ship — a real Social Contract of the kind dreamt of by Hobbes 
and Rousseau — the alternative to which would be immediate 
^migration. 
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I have left one case to the last, perhaps it is the one most 
typical of the Conscientious Objector of to-day. What he 
may have in view, what may inspire his action in resisting, 
is not so much the avoidance for himself of the accursed 
thing, not the keeping of himself unspotted from evil, but 
destroying the evil altogether, making it impracticable for 
the Government to do that against which the individual Con- 
science has revolted — as one Conscientious Objector has ex- 
pressly said, " driving a nail in the coffin of the war." This 
is really of the nature of the Anarchist revolt against the 
State itself. The sacred right of rebellion is doubtless part 
of the British Constitution. But then, so is the equally sac- 
red duty of repressing the rebellion, by whatever force is 
necessary. This sort of Conscientious Objector — the Con- 
scientious Objector with ulterior aims — cannot reasonably 
complain of the punishment which he incurs. Martyrdom 
is, indeed, to him as it was to Jesus of Nazareth, a necessary 
part of the game he is playing. Only when the object of the 
Conscientious Objector is political propaganda, two can play 
at the game. A wise Government will sometimes say, like 
a shrewd administrator of the past (was it not Abraham 
Lincoln?) " Such and such a person is determined to be a 
martyr; and I am equally determined not to let him be one." 
There are more ways of silencing an agitator than killing 
him, or than putting him in prison. But even when the 
" Higher Command " is as wise as this, its subordinates 
can seldom be trusted with the like discretion. Accordingly 
the State will always do well, first to abstain as far as pos- 
sible from direct personal coercion — it can nearly always 
get what it wants by allowing everybody the widest freedom 
of choice, giving the necessary inducements, and deliberately 
" weighting the alternatives;" secondly, to avoid wherever 
possible any infliction of martyrdom — ridicule and public ; 
shams is a much safer instrument than punishment to use 1 
with those objectors in whom we cannot recognize moral 
genius, and thirdly, to provide for the fact that men have 
all sorts of Consciences, by offering the objectors all sorts of 
alternatives. I do not disguise from myself that the applica- 
tion of these principles to the circumstances of a national 
crisis may demand the highest Statecraft. 

Sidney Webb. 



